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sermons. One was the intense hold which the vast
realities of religion had gained on the writer's mind,
and the perfect truth with which his personality sank
and faded away before their overwhelming presence;
the other was the strong instinctive shrinking, which
was one of the most remarkable and certain marks of
the beginners of the Oxford movement, from anything
like personal display, any conscious aiming at the
ornamental and brilliant, any show of gifts or court-
ing of popular applause. Morbid and excessive or
not, there can be no doubt of the stern self-contain-
ing severity which made them turn away, not only
with fear, but with distaste and repugnance, from all
that implied distinction or seemed to lead to honour;
and the control of this austere spirit is visible, in
language as well as matter, in every page of Dr. New-
man's sermons.

Indeed, form and matter are closely connected in
the sermons, and depend one on another, as they
probably do in all work of a high order. The matter
makes and shapes the form with which it clothes
itself. The obvious thing which presents itself in
reading them is that, from first to last, they are a
great systematic attempt to raise the whole level of
religious thought and religious life. They carry in
them the evidence of a great reaction and a scornful
indignant rising up against what were going about and
were currently received as adequate ideas of religion.
The dryness and primness and meagreness of the
common Church preaching, correct as it was in its
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